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“ We, Sultan Selim-Emir Khan, reigning from heaven 
to earth, from East to West, Emperor of all Emperors, 
inform our Vizirs, Pashas and Cadis in Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, Serbia, Albania and Macedonia, which are the 
provinces adjacent to Montenegro, that the Monte- 
negrins have never been subjects of our Sublime Porte, 
and we expect them therefore to be well received at our 
frontiers, hoping that they will act in similar manner 
towards our subjects.” 


FIRMAN OF THE SULTAN SELIM, 1798, 


1918-1930. 


To the Heroes fallen with arms in hand on the sacred 
soil of our Country, and to those who have died in 
foreign lands, persecuted, humiliated, deprived of all 
earthly goods but holding high the banner of Liberty— 
all the sublime victims of secret diplomacy—as a sign 
of gratitude and devotion. 

Tue AUTHOR. 


“Tue late War has thrown light on the diabolical 
nature of the civilisation which dominates the Europe 
of to-day. All laws of public morality have been 
shattered by the conquerors in the name of virtue. No 
slander was considered too base to be utilised in achiev- 
ing their ends. Behind all these crimes there lies 
a grossly material motive. Europe is devoid of Christian 
feelings; she worships Mammon.” 


Even if Europe—that is to say the three Great 
Powers—had committed no other crime than that 
of which they are guilty towards Montenegro, 
Mahatma Gandi, the Indian apostle, would have 
been perfectly justified in uttering the foregoing 
statement. 

But what is Montenegro? It is a little State on 
the Adriatic coast of the Balkans. Its population 
numbers but 800,000 inhabitants and its territory 
covers only 17,000 square kilometres. 

In the Middle Ages Montenegro was called Zeta. 
The name “Montenegro” (Karadag), “The Black 
Mountain,” was only given to it in later days by 
the Turks, after the many defeats which they had 
suffered at the hands of the little State. 

In early times, Herzegovina, Bocche di Cattaro, 
and the North of Albania with Scutari belonged 
to Montenegro. Following the invasion of the 
Balkans by the Turks, all the Balkan States, 
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Serbia included, gradually lost their freedom and 
independence, with the exception of Montenegro 
itself. This independence was confined to the 
mountainous regions of its territory. 

“ The eagle builds its nest on the mountains 

For freedom does not exist in the valleys ”” 

one of the greatest Croatian poets, Majouranitch, 
wrote of Montenegro. 

In spite of their valour and of their victories over 
the Turks, the Montenegrins did not succeed in 
preserving the integrity of their territory. In the 
Middle Ages the Turks took away from them 
Herzegovina and Scutari, their capital, while Venice 
got possession of the Bocche di Cattaro. After a 
certain time of Venetian domination, however, this 
province was temporarily incorporated with Mon- 
tenegro. The Montenegrins defended it against 
Napoleon, but at the Congress of Vienna in the year 
1815, Montenegro saw it given to Austria, who thus 
acquired it without striking a blow. 

Although thus reduced, Montenegro resisted the 
Turks for five and a half centuries, defending its 
independence with continuous and bloody struggles, 
and, alone, kept the flag of Christianity and Liberty 
flying in the Balkans until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century during which were successively 
born the other Balkan States. 

It would be unjust to consider these secular 
struggles of Montenegro as mere efforts to retain its 
own liberty. They exhibit a broader character, for 


their aim was also the gaining of liberty for the other 
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Balkan States. In every Russian war for the en- 
franchisement of the Christians in the Balkans, 
Montenegro was always the ally of Russia. 

But Montenegro’s réle was not confined to that. 
Montenegro, although such a small country, hardly 
noticeable on the map of the world, had, like radium 
among metals, a considerable moral importance. 

Ever free, it seemed to the oppressed people of 
the Balkans a lighthouse in the middle of an angry 
ocean, and in the heroic exploits of the Montenegrins 
the oppressed countries found a source of moral 
comfort and hope of a better future. 

Indeed, the masterpieces of the literature of all 
those countries were inspired by the history of 
Montenegro, of which the Bulgarian poet, Yvan 
Vazov, said: “Before your heroism, Sparta and 
Achilles must bow.” 

But there is a long list of illustrious names, drawn 
from the greatest nations, of those who have 
glorified Montenegrin heroism. Pouchkine, Glad- 
stone, Garibaldi, Tennyson and others, have con- 
sidered it to be their duty to pay homage to the 
sacrifices and to the bravery of the proud sons of 
the Black Mountain. To quote some of them:— 


“ The heroic exploits of Montenegro surpass those of 
the heroes of Thermopyle and Marathon.” 
GLADSTONE. 
“ Great Tsernogora !* never since thine own 
Black ridges drew the cloud and brake the storm 
Has breathed a race of mightier mountaineers.” 
TENNYSON. 





* Montenegro. 


“ Montenegro occupies a place which undoubtedly 
ranks among the first, and I do not know whether this 
is to be attributed to the genius of its Sovereign or to 
the legendary heroism of its people, heroism which does 
eredit to Humanity.” G. GARIBALDI. 

But the Montenegrins have stood pre-eminent 
amongst the Balkan peoples not only through the 
sword but also in the domain of culture. Indeed, 
Montenegro was the first country in the Balkans 
to possess a printing press, and not only first among 
the Balkans but among all the Slav countries. It 
was in Montenegro that the first Slav book was 
printed in 1493. In 1893 the 400th anniversary 
of this press was celebrated at Cetigne; every 
country in the world was represented on this 
occasion, and an address was sent by the Academy 
of Sciences of Petrograd whence we reproduce the 
following passage :— 


“ Montenegro has heroically defended its nationality 
and independence. It is for this reason that her 
famous men are renowned all the world over. 

“ This indestructible rampart (Montenegro) has made 
its presence felt by its heroic deeds and also by its 
civilising influence.” 

On the same occasion the University of Oxford, in 
its address, said among other things :— 

“This nation of heroes was able to print its works 
in its native tongue at a time when as yet Oxford had 
no printing press.” 

And Gladstone wrote:— 


* This printing press made its appearance seven years 
after that of London, when neither Oxford, Cambridge, 
nor Edinburgh possessed one. It was not until sixteen 
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years later that the first printing press was established 
at Rome, the capital of Christendom, and only twenty- 
eight years later was the first book published.” 


It must not be forgotten that Montenegro alone 
of all the South Slay countries has produced a genius, 
poet, philosopher, and predecessor to Darwin— 
Peter Petrovitch-Njegos, Prince-Bishop of Mon- 
tenegro (1830-1853). There lacked but one thing 
to make this son of the Black Mountain as well 
known the world over as Cervantes, Goethe, Shake- 
speare, Dante, Tolstoi or Victor Hugo—that was to 
belong to a great nation, 

As we have shown, the importance and glory of 
Montenegro consist not only in the continual 
struggles maintained to preserve its independence, 
but also in the sacrifices made at the altar of Balkan 
liberty. 

Those well acquainted with these facts and with 
the history of Montenegro will understand why, 
alone of all the Balkan States, she joined the Allies 
in the Great War. This she did after two Balkan 
wars and at a time when Austria was offering her 
large pecuniary and territorial compensations in 
Seutari and North Albania. 

Montenegro unhesitatingly entered the War, 
without making any reservations. She was the 
only Allied Power which did this without being 
under any Treaty obligations, and the only nation 
that could have remained neutral that did not 
demand any guarantees or impose any conditions 
on the Allies for her participation. 
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On the very day on which Serbia received the 
famous Austrian ultimatum, her Government, by 
telegram, asked the Montenegrin Government: 
“Can Serbia rely on the brotherly and unlimited aid 
of Montenegro in the event of war with Austria?”; 
and on that same day the Serbian Government 
received the following reply: “Serbia can rely on 
the unlimited help of Montenegro.” 

The Montenegrins, true to their traditions and 
their word of honour, though ill-equipped, fought 
by the side of the Allies for a whole year. To 
guarantee the unity of command on the Balkan 
Front, the Montenegrin Government placed its 
troops under the Serbian command, so that the 
Montenegrin General Staff was entirely made up of 
Serbian officers. Thanks to the whole-hearted 
support of the Montenegrin army, the Serbs in 
1914 managed to force the invader out of their 
country. 

Then came the critical moment—September 
1915—when the Bulgarians joined hands with 
Austria, Greece refused the help she had promised 
by treaty, and Roumania for the time remained 
prudently neutral. Serbia was attacked on all 
sides and her isolation made disaster inevitable. 
But, as always, Montenegro was at her side. Mr 
Ferri Pisani, who was attached to the Serbian army, 
describes this crisis in the following words :— 


“ Of all the Balkan States, Montenegro alone answered 
the call of her Serbian brothers. . . . 
“The situation seemed desperate. The bravest 
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would have hesitated. The Montenegrins cried ‘ Here 
weare!’” 
. “What a small help! But what a lesson to the false 
Allies !” 

“ The Montenegrins could quite rightly have said : 
t We lack everything. Austrian warships blockade our 
shores. We have no food, ammunition or equipment. 
We are obliged to clothe our soldiers in the old second- 
hand firemen’s uniforms France sent us. We are but 
a few thousand men. What could we do for you?’ But 
the Montenegrins, instead of taking that line, threw 
themselves into the struggle. History will bear this 
in mind.” 

The Montenegrins fought like lions from 
September 1915 to January 1916, although lacking 
artillery, hungry and barefooted, with hardly half 
their number clothed in those “old second-hand 
firemen’s uniforms”. It is for this very reason that 
Monsieur Clemenceau, in January 1916, was able to 
reproach France in these words: “Besides, what 
have we, so full of pity for the Serbians, done for 
Montenegro?” 

Thanks to the help and self-sacrifice of the 
Montenegrins, the safe retreat of the Serbian army 
was assured when it fled before the enemy without 
making any show of fighting, till it was transported 
by allied ships to Corfu, where it was reorganised 
and transferred to the Salonica Front. Thus did 
the Montenegrins at the close of 1915 save the 
Serbian army by enabling it to avoid capitulation 
in the face of the enemy. 

At this supreme moment, after such self-sacrifice, 
when even animals would have shown gratitude, 
the Serbian Government and General Staff plotted 
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the capitulation of their saviours in order to be able, 
at the end of the War, to annex their country. 

This treason, this vileness, until then unknown to 
human history, is acknowledged by the Serbians 
themselves. The best evidence is the sensational 
confession made by the Serbian general Pierre 
Pechitch, who during the War commanded the 
Montenegrin troops. In a discussion with another 
Serbian general in the Belgrade newspaper Pravda 
(which is controlled by the Serbian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs) he confessed that at the end of 
December 1915, when the Montenegrin army had 
already saved the remnant of the retreating Serbian 
troops, he placed it in such a position that capitula- 
tion became inevitable. At the same time he con- 
fessed to having abused King Nicholas’s good faith 
in urging him to ask Austria for peace, in order to 
demoralise the Montenegrin army and to destroy 
that monarch’s prestige with the Allies. With the 
basest cynicism, making out his treason to be a 
service rendered to Serbia, General Pechitch, to-day 
the chief of the Serbian General Staff, says in the 
above-named newspaper :— 

“ Thanks to me, King Nicholas and the Montenegrin 
army did not succeed in putting in an appearance on 
the Salonika front. Had it done so it would have 


resulted in Montenegro’s not being incorporated in our 
kingdom.” 


But, in order to make this act still more heinous, 
Serbian diplomacy has categorically accused Monte- 


negro of treason to the Allied cause, thereby hoping 
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to mask her own criminal intentions towards 
Montenegro. 

Thanks to this treason on the part of Serbia and 
to the military superiority of the Austrians, for the 
first time in her history Montenegro gave way and 
was occupied by the enemy. At that time, against 
58,000 Montenegrins with 70 out-of-date cannons 
there was pitted an Austrian army 138,000 strong, 
equipped with over 1000 guns, of which many were 
even 42 cm. calibre, and aided by two naval divisions. 
The famous Mount Lovtchen, defended by 5000 
Montenegrin soldiers and 18 guns, with only 1526 
shells, was attacked by 43,000 Austrians, 640 guns 
and two naval divisions. 

In spite of the Serbian treason, a Montenegrin 
brigade’ succeeded in effecting an escape and was 
transported to Salonika. The Serbian High Com- 
mand did all that it possibly could to destroy its 
unity and thus prevent the Montenegrin army from 
being represented by a contingent of troops on the 
front. This pretext was employed by the Serbians 
at the armistice to move their own troops into 
Montenegro. And lastly the Serbian intrigue met 
with success with the French High Command. The 
Montenegrin brigade was shipped to Corsica and 
the soldiers interned as prisoners of war. It was 
only in 1919 that they were set free at the same time 
as the German prisoners. 

After the fall of their country, the King of 
Montenegro and his Government took refuge in 


France. 
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Montenegro had sacrificed half her army and a 
third of her population during the World War. 
This has been acknowledged even by the Serbian 
Government.* 

After this short account of the services and the 
sacrifices of the Montenegrins for the cause of the 
Allies, let us take a glance at the conduct of the 
latter towards their ally Montenegro. 

As early as 1915, whilst Montenegrin troops 
fought on Austrian soil, the allied diplomacy 
was gambling with Montenegro’s future. That 
happened at the time when Italy’s entry into the 
War was in the balance. In a memorandum of the 
24th March 1915, Baron Sonnino suggested the 
cession of Montenegro to Serbia, but was opposed 
by Russia. About this time Lord Grey, in a note 
to Petrograd dated the 20th April 1915, proposed 
the following :— 

“ Before the War ends it is possible that we might 
wish to make other arrangements as regards Monte- 
negro, and we should have reason to regret having tied 
ourselves down.” 

In 1916 negotiations were entered into in Switzer- 
land by which a secret peace should be concluded 
between England and France on one side and 
Austria-Hungary on the other. 

Here was an opportunity for Messrs Ribot and 
Lloyd George to bring the sale of Montenegro, 
foreseen by Lord Grey, into the sphere of practical 

* Agenda of the Serb-Croat-Slovene Delegation at the Paris 
Conference, 1919 (p. 7). 
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politics. In the conditions of peace offered by these 
two statesmen, Montenegro was to be divided up 
between Austria and Serbia. The former was to 
get the famous Mount Lovtchen and the latter the 
rest of the country. These two documents have 
been published in the memoirs of Prince Sixtus of 
Bourbon.* 

As Foch and Hindenburg hid the movements 
of their armies behind smoke screens, so also did 
the “ protectors” of International rights and morals 
hide their unscrupulous plots in clouds of lies and 
calumnies. In order to excuse to the general public 
their crime against Montenegro, they accused her 
of treason to the Allied cause. 

It is interesting to-day to glance over the secret 
diplomatic documents published (at least in part) 
contemporaneously by the allied press. Each 
unspeakable diplomatic action is preceded by a 
press campaign which is still worse. M. Sonnino 
prefaced the sale of Montenegro by a calumniatory 
press campaign directed against King Nicholas and 
Montenegro. This method was adopted by Messrs 
Ribot and Lloyd George, whose negotiations of 
August 1917 were preceded by a campaign of lies 
and calumny in the venal press of the various allied 
countries, set in motion in July of the same year. 
It is only necessary to quote a few of them: On 
the 2nd July 1917, under the heading “The Monte- 
negrin Problem ”, Le Temps published whole columns 

* See L’Offre de Paix Separée de l’Autriche, pp. 281-289 


(ed. Plon, Nourrit et Cie, Paris). 
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of slander about Montenegro. On the 10th July 
1917, Le Temps and La Gazette de Lausanne issued 
many slanderous statements under the title of “I 
accuse—by a Serbian”; Le Journal and Excelsior 
of Paris, under the title of “The Treason of Monte- 
negro ”, did likewise. In this undignified calum- 
niatory task the limit was reached by the Journal 
des Debats of Paris, a newspaper even to-day 
entirely sold to the Serbian Government. 

Further negotiations for a separate peace which 
were entered into in 1918 had no success, but in 
order to preserve the balance of power on the 
Adriatic, France and England decided to create a 
big Serbia. To ensure success it was necessary to 
do away with Montenegro, and it was for this reason 
that the King and Government of Montenegro were 
detained in Paris after the Armistice by MM. Poincaré 
and Clemenceau. In effect, the detention amounted 
to a refusal to allow them to return to their country 
after the end of the War. 

Thus it is that Montenegro was not re-established 
after the Armistice in spite of the fact that its 
restoration was several times demanded by the 
Allies as a condition of peace, notably in the famous 
Fourteen Points of President Wilson as well as in 
the reply that the Allies sent him in January 1917 
which was approved by the Parliaments of the Great 
Powers. In these documents the Great Powers had 
undertaken to restore Montenegro as they did 
Belgium. 

At the same time the French Government in its 
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communication of the 22nd October 1918, in the 
letters of M. Pichon (4th November 1918) and 
M. Poincaré (24th November 1918), guaranteed in 
the name of all the Great Powers “ to respect the 
liberty of the Montenegrin People and of its Con- 
stitution ” through the medium of the Allied troops 
then stationed in Montenegro. In addition it was 
declared “ that all orders would be given in the 
name of the King of Montenegro ”. 

Meanwhile Serbian troops, commanded by the 
French General Venel, entered Montenegro. These 
soldiers, after some weeks of occupation, proclaimed 
the annexation of Montenegro by Serbia, degrading 
the former to a mere departmental status. 

It must be mentioned that to accomplish this 
act of violence good care was taken to reduce the 
Parliament to the least important organ that might 
be said to represent the spoliated State. The 
Montenegrin Parliament, which alone was qualified 
to decide the fate of its country, was elected by 
universal suffrage and was assembled for the last 
time in December 1915. The Supreme Council of 
the Peace Conference had given Montenegro the 
right to be represented by one Delegate, but the 
secret diplomacy of the three Great Powers pre- 
vented Montenegro’s opinion being voiced. 

Moreover, by a message dated the 22nd January 
1919 and written by President Wilson, the Supreme 
Council guaranteed to the Montenegrin Nation the 
right of deciding its fate freely. 

Meanwhile the Serbian Government, powerfully 
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supported by French Diplomacy, did its best to 
cause the Montenegrin Question to be forgotten. 
It was hoped that by this means the criminal 
annexation of Montenegro would be tacitly admitted. 

Owing to this systematic opposition, the decisions 
taken by the Supreme Council on the 13th and 22nd 
January 1919 have never been put into practice. 

In the face of such deeds, old King Nicholas of 
Montenegro sent a letter to M. Raymond Poincaré, 
wherein he begged that the aforementioned solemn 
engagements concerning Montenegro, accepted by 
himself in agreement with the French Government, 
should be respected. 

The President of the French Republic sent an 
answer to this letter, countersigned by Monsieur 
Clemenceau on the 19th December 1919, containing 
a new obligation which is explained by the 
following :— 

“ France, true to her principles ‘and to those that 
inspire the Peace Conference, remains firmly decided 
to respect the will of the Montenegrin people and to do 
nothing to impede her legitimate aspirations. It is in 
this spirit that the Government of the Republic, in 


agreement with her Allies, will take part in the settle- 
ment of questions concerning Montenegro.” 


A similar engagement was accepted on the 11th 
of May of 1920 by the British Government. 

This point of view was supported in the Summer 
of 1920 by Mr Lloyd George on the occasion of his 
interview with M. Giolitti. 

Later on M. Giolitti, encouraged by M. Millerand, 
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expressed a contrary opinion to that expressed in 
his conversations at Aix-les-Bains. 

M. Millerand wanted to reinstate the procedure 
in fashion at the Congress of Vienna, and to give 
Montenegro as a present to the King of Serbia, who, 
through his intermediation, was to marry a Ruma- 
nian Princess. By these connections M. Millerand 
meant to create in the Balkans a “Holy Alliance of 
Kings ”, just as in Central Europe the Little Entente, 
an Alliance of Governments, was created. 

As at this time President Wilson, the only de- 
fender of Montenegro in the Supreme Council, was 
gone, this haggling over her fate went on unchecked. 
In fact, Count Sforza, the Italian Foreign Minister, 
secretly bound himself with the French Govern- 
ment to prevent the discussion of the Montenegrin 
Question before an International Tribunal. 

A few months later, the French Government, in 
its note of the 20th December 1920, recalled her 
Minister attached to the King of Montenegro, and 
communicated to the Montenegrin Government 
that France recognised the annexation of Monte- 
negro by Serbia. 

Two months later, without any communication 
to the Montenegrin Government or any public 
declaration, the Foreign Office deprived the Monte- 
negrin Consuls in England of the exequatur. 

It is unnecessary to say that this attitude adopted 
by the English, French, and Italian Governments 
is opposed to the elementary principles of Inter- 
national Law as it is to the solemn engagements 
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which we have detailed above (see the letter of M 
Poincaré to the King of Montenegro on the 19th 
December 1919, and the declaration of Mr Bonar 
Law of the 11th May 1920), by which England and 
France bound themselves to solve the Montenegrin 
Question not between themselves but before an 
assembly of all the Great Powers. 

We will leave it to M. Poincaré to give his opinion 
on similar procedure when the fate of nations is 
being decided. 

It is curious to see him playing the part of a 
defender of Liberty, but history will doubtless 
reserve for him the honour of having been the most 
to blame in this regrettable affair of Montenegro, 
for, owing to his many solemn obligations towards 
this country, he will have beaten all records as 
regards “scraps of paper ”. 

One may remember that on the question of 
Upper Silesia, a disagreement existed between Great 
Britain and France. Mr Lloyd George demanded 
that this question should be settled at a conference 
of Ambassadors by a majority vote, whilst the 
French Government insisted on a unanimous vote. 
On this occasion M. Poincaré wrote, among other 
things, an article in Le Temps of the 8rd of May 
1921: 

“Such an abnormal procedure would be a defiance 
of the self-determination of peoples. That the Great 
Powers should be able by a majority vote to decide the 
fate of the whole of a country, and that two or three 


amongst them should be able to impose their wills on 
others, is a thing which touches the liberty of a people ; 
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it would be a monstrosity ever to be remembered in 
diplomatic history. Mr Lloyd George had certainly 
wished nothing of the kind.” 


It would now be interesting to know M. Poin- 
caré's opinion on himself and on the Republican 
Government, who claimed that they could solve 
the Montenegrin Question by their note of the 20th 
December 1920, quite apart from an International 
Conference. Here, however, no German province 
was in question, but an allied and independent 
country. 

It is evident, therefore, that the fate of Montenegro 
still remains an open question because there is no 
valid decision or International Treaty that has 
settled it. It is true that on the 18th July 1922 
the Ambassadors’ Conference decided that the 
frontier-poles between Montenegro and Albania 
should bear on one side the legend “ Albania” and 
on the other “Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes ” instead of “Montenegro.” It has been 
alleged that this decision sealed the fate of Monte- 
negro from an International point of view. It is 
easy to show the absurdity of this statement, 
because questions of this nature were not to be 
referred to the Ambassadors’ Conference, which is 
a purely administrative institution and is not 
legislative. The cases which it is competent to 
decide are explicitly enumerated in the Treaty of 
Versailles and by the other Treaties. If it is 
admitted that the Conference of Ambassadors can 
solve questions similar to that of Montenegro, it 
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must also be admitted that another institution 
created by the Treaty of Versailles, the Reparations 
Commission, has the right to settle such matters. 

Montenegro, therefore, obviously still exists from 
a judicial and International point of view as a 
sovereign and independent State, in spite of the 
occupation of its territory by Serbia, whose title 
to occupation is the same as that of Germany in 
Belgium or of Austria-Hungary in Serbia and 
Montenegro during the War. 

Whilst the Great Powers were thus selling Monte- 
negro’s secular freedom, the Serbian Government 
was repressing the resistance of the Montenegrins 
with great barbarity and bloodshed. 

From the very first days in December 1918 that 
their country was occupied, the Montenegrins rose 
against the Serbian army of occupation in defence 
of their liberty. 

Since then, Montenegro has become the scene of 
bloody battles between Serbian troops and the 
insurgents. To “ pacify ” Montenegro, the Serbians 
have committed atrocities which by their cruelty 
leave the horrors of the Great War far behind. To 
describe all these crimes, whole volumes would be 
needed. We will mention but a few deeds which 
will suffice to show the fate reserved for Montenegro 
by her Allies and the savage cruelty of her perse- 
cutors. 

Commandant Savo Respopovitch, decorated by 
the late King Nicholas of Montenegro with the gold 


medal for military courage, was surrounded in the 
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Nikchitch district by two thousand hostile officers 
and soldiers, and fell heroically with the ery “Long 
Live Montenegro!” 

Here are a few headings from actual Serbian 
newspapers which at last, after four years’ silence, 
are obliged to acknowledge publicly the horrors 
committed by their troops in Montenegro: 


(a) Le Balkan, a daily Belgrade newspaper, in its 
issue of the 28rd August 1922 published an 
article with the title 

“ Not even five per cent. of Montenegrin houses and 
estates have escaped fire or pillage.” 

(b) Another daily Belgrade newspaper, the T'ri- 

buna, in the four numbers for the 16th, 
17th, 19th, and 20th of September 1923, 
published an article under the heading: 

“5000 houses have been burnt to ashes in Monte- 
negro.” 

But this, as yet, is nothing. Here are examples in 
which all the cruel imagination of the oppressors of 
Montenegro can be clearly seen. In the torture 
of innocent victims were reached sometimes the 
worst conceptions of an evil genius: 

I. To put down Peter Zvitzer of Zoutze, a Monte- 
negrin insurgent, the Serbian police, in January 
1924, burned down his house, and his mother and 
children perished in the flames. 

II. Serbian officers thrust wooden nails under 
the nails of the wretched Montenegrin women to 
force them to give away the whereabouts of their 
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insurgent brothers and fathers. (This fact was 
even acknowledged by Le Balkan, a Belgrade daily 
paper, on the 4th September 1922.) 

III. Cats are put under the clothing of wretched 
Montenegrin women; their skirts are then sewn up 
and the animal inside is beaten till it bites and tears 
the skin of the poor creatures. This is also acknow- 
ledged in an issue of the same paper on the 5th 
September 1922, which names the brutal Serbian 
officers who did this. 

We will produce only two more documents in 
proof of Serbian atrocities in Montenegro. 

Firstly, a few sentences from a speech by M. 
Mitailo Ivanovitch, deputy and ex-Montenegrin 
Minister, before the Parliament of Belgrade on the 
9th February 1924: 


“The first care of the new regime (Serbian) in 
Montenegro has been to destroy juridical order and to 
make that country the land of destruction. All the 
Serbian dynastic agents, who are the Government’s 
representatives in Montenegro, have been able, for the 
last five years, to commit arbitrarily and with no 
responsibility the most abominable crimes. They are 
not only free to do this, but even receive rewards from 
the Belgrade Government for incendiarism, for putting 
live men’s eyes out, for throwing children out of 
windows on to bayonets, for breaking women’s and 
children’s arms; for massacring old women guilty of 
not having been faithful to the King, with cannon 
fire, etc.” 


Here is what is said by M. Raditch and the seventy 
Croat deputies in the Belgrade Parliament on the 
Serbian régime in Montenegro in a Proclamation 
dated the 1st May 1924: 
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“We Croats also fight the Belgrade régime and 
Serbian corruption because with their foul hands they 
destroy the altar of Montenegrin Liberty, and because 
they persecute savagely and diabolically martyrise you, 
our brothers of Montenegro. Even if the Serbian 
régime had done no other evil than to tread underfoot 
so shamefully and fiercely the pride, the honour and the 
liberty of Montenegro and to transform the country 
into an abode of fear, we Croats could never have 
pardoned them.” 


As characteristic of the Serbian régime in Monte- 
negro it would be useful to remember the words of 
M. Nastas Petrovitch, Serbian Minister of the 
Interior, uttered in the Belgrade Parliament in 
August 1924, in a speech setting out the programme 
of the new Government of M. Davidovitch, which 
contains this official avowal: “We will no longer 
murder women and children, as our predecessors 
did ”. 

In the face of all this is it surprising that, on the 
11th March 1920, Lord Gladstone was able to ask 
in the House of Lords: “ What worse thing could 
possibly have happened to Montenegro, if instead 
of being our Ally she had from the very first fought 
against us in the enemy camp?” 

The attitude of the Serbian Government and its 
accomplices (the Governments of the Allies) in the 
Montenegrin Question shows plainly : 

(a) The flagrant violation of the justice of 

civilised nations. 

(b) The supreme offence against International 

morality and the sanctity of treaties (a 
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crime imputed by the Allies to the ex- 
Kaiser Wilhelm). 

(c) The repudiation of the fundamental principles 
of International rights and the arbitrary 
suppression of the right to self-determina- 
tion of the nations. 

(d) The violation of the most elementary humani- 
tarian principles. 


It is evident that the Montenegrin Question 
involves a great principle—a principle to safeguard 
which the League of Nations was founded, and 
without respect for which any idea of an Inter- 
national community would be deprived of meaning. 
But in spite of this, the League of Geneva lent 
a deaf ear to every appeal of the Montenegrin 
Government, which asked three times for its 
intervention. 

The first time was in 1920, on which occasion, in 
spite of a report from M. Paul Mantoux, Director 
of the political section of the General Secretariat of 
the League of Nations, dated the 25th November 
1920, in which Mantoux admits that the Monte- 
negrin Question cannot be considered as settled, the 
Areopagus of Geneva adjourned its decision sine 
die. At the Assembly of the following year Monte- 
negro again appealed for the intervention of the 
League of Nations, and on this occasion M. Paul 
Mantoux and his English colleague Mr Abraham 
gave the following answer to the Montenegrin 
delegates: “We recognise that the Montenegrin 
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Question has not been settled internationally; but 
what can be done? Montenegro has been left in 
the air!” In the autumn of 1924, the Montenegrin 
Government again knocked at the door of the 
League of Nations, but the door remained shut, 
no doubt through the influence of those who have 
broken all the laws of public morality in the name 
of virtue. 

The following is the protest presented by the 
representative of Montenegro :— 


“6th September 1926. 
“To the First Delegate: 


“Sir, —The late President of the United States, Mr 
Harding, has reproached the League of Nations for 
being a mere tool in the hands of a few Powers who 
were the victors in the Great War. The conduct 
of the League of Nations regarding Montenegro 
justifies such an opinion from the Head of the States 
of Northern America. The Montenegrin Question 
has thrice been submitted but has never been dis- 
cussed by the Assembly, although its claims have 
been acknowledged as just; the veto of Mr Benes 
or of another representative of what is known as 
the Little Entente suffices to prevent the practical 
discussion of this matter, without a single voice 
being raised in objection. This shows that in the 
League of Nations justice exists only for a Great 
Power or for one of its protégés. The other 
members are there to be burdened with responsi- 
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bility, or to be fleeced when it suits one of the 
Great Powers, as it did in the case of Monte- 
negro. 

“The present struggle for seats on the Council is 
the logical outcome of these conditions, because 
many members have absented themselves alto- 
gether, since they can hope for nothing from the 
justice of Geneva! 

“This state of affairs has brought the League down 
to its level of to-day, which not only will continue 
to exist but which will grow worse, for it is not 
possible otherwise to interpret the boldness of M. 
Nintchitch, first Serbian Delegate, who presents his 
candidature for the Presidency of the Seventh 
Assembly. 

“M. Nintchitch represents the State that has 
committed the greatest crime in the history of the 
world, by invading and devastating Montenegro 
without ever having received political sanction. 

“ The elevation of M. Nintchitch to the Presidency 
of the League of Nations would mark the very 
negation of its fundamental principles. 

“Tam entirely convinced, Sir, that as First Dele- 
gate your personal honour and that of your country 
will not allow you to associate your name with an 
action which would give the last blow to the moral 
prestige of the League of Nations. I am, on the 
contrary, justified in hoping that you will demand 
an inquiry into the Montenegrin Question which 
would bring M. Nintchitch and Serbia before an 
International tribunal to answer for the supreme 
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offence against the sacred authorities of treaties 
and International morals. 
“ Accept, Sir, the assurance of my sincere esteem.” 


In one of the next speeches to be made by a 
Montenegrin representative in a neutral or friendly 
country, it will be shown how far the League of 
Nations is partial and unjust, and how poisoned is 
her “humanitarian” section called the International 
Labour Office. It will be shown also how the 
League extends her protection to political émigrés 
from various countries, but refuses to help the 
Montenegrins struggling against the invaders of 
their native land. 

In this same speech irrefutable documents will 
show the abominable conduct of the Governments 
of the two Great Powers who stoop to bribing 
certain Montenegrin renegades and encourage them 
to discredit the patriots of their Fatherland in the 
eyes of the public. 

And, at the same time, it will be shown that the 
Governments of Paris and Rome employ the same 
“Agents-Provocateur”, whom they call Monte- 
negrins and who are, in reality, a disgrace to our 
country. The said Governments also give League 
of Nation passports to these “ Agents-Provocateur ” 
and do all in their power to hinder the League of 
Nations giving such passports to the real defenders 
of the cause of Montenegro. 

Herewith is reproduced the last request, in the 


shape of a telegram, made by the Montenegrin 
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representative to the League of Nations in October 
1928: 


“To His Excellency the Secretary-General, 
“ League of Nations, Geneva. 


“The French Republic, Great Britain, the King- 
dom of Italy, and the United States having solemnly 
bound themselves to restore the sovereignty of their 
Ally Montenegro, I respectfully beg your Excellency 
to be so kind as to demand the authorisation of the 
Council of the League in order that thousands of 
Montenegrin citizens dispersed over Europe and 
America should be relieved who at the present 
moment are: 

“1. Deprived of all the rights of man. 

“2. Pitilessly persecuted by powerful Serbian 
organisations backed by the French, English and 
Italian police forces. 

“ Letters from the League of Nations addressed to 
our Committee (Rue Berteaux Dumas, Neuilly-sur- 
Seine) have been stolen. (I can show unmistak- 
able proof of this.) 

“ Moreover, this assistance ought to be guaranteed 
to us until the obligations of the Great Powers 
towards Montenegro have been fulfilled. 

“This assistance has already been extended to 
political refugees from other countries who have less 
right to it than Montenegro, which is undergoing a 
foreign and barbarous invasion. Why, in spite of 
all our supplications, are we left without help ? 

“A great number of Montenegrins have died of 
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terrible suffering caused by unspeakable persecu- 
tion. I reserve my right to protest against these 
inhuman activities of the International Labour 
Office against Montenegrin refugees before the 
Parliament of the most free country in the world, 
the Swiss Confederation, and before foreign public 
opinion. 

* Accept, Excellency, the assurance of my highest 
esteem. 

“Tn the name of all the Committee for the Liberty 
and Independence of Montenegro.” 


The League of Nations has become an accomplice 
in the Greatest Crime in History. 

From all we have said emerges clearly the fact 
that the crime committed by the Allies against 
Montenegro surpasses that which Belgium suffered. 
The Emperor William, in violating Belgian nation- 
ality, at least did not lack courage and frankness by 
qualifying the Belgian treaty as a “scrap of paper,” 
whereas the three Great Powers perpetrated their 
crime against Montenegro under cover of Right, of 
Justice and International Morality, of which they 
hypocritically claimed to be the official defenders. 

The wrong done to Belgium has been made good, 
but the crime that has afflicted Montenegro yet 
awaits the day of expiation. 
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APPENDIX 


NATIONAL DEFENCE LEAGUE 


C.G. No. 2787. December 5, 1929. 
Geneva. 


Tue Montenegrin National Defence League, having 
taken upon itself the task of defending the entire Monte- 
negrin People, and, speaking in the name of all the 
emigration abroad, has nominated, on its last sitting, 
a Directorate consisting of the following persons :— 
Eogenije Popovich, former Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

M. P. Niegosch, Lord Mayor. 

General Krsto Zrnov. 

Zioko Nikcevich, former Under-Secretary of State. 

General Marko Zekov. 

Krsto V. Martinovich, Engineer. 

Jovan Ciubranovitch, Journalist. 

Yvan Bulatovich, M.P. 

General Voin Lazovich. 

Vasko Marojevich, M.P. 

Nikola P. Naiad, Publicist. 

General Marko Vucerakovich. 

All the Committees abroad and all private persons 
who are not receiving instructions from the above 
Directorate are not representing Montenegro, and their 
action is not authorised by anybody. 
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